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are often composed of a meaningless collec- 
tion of petty things, they are too long, and 
they prove very tiresome for the primary chil- 
dren. The Westminster Teacher, February, 
discusses this subject and gives a program 
which was carried out very successfully in 
Broadway Presbyterian Sunday School, 
Rock Island, Illinois. The primary depart- 
ment had its own special Easter service. To 
this the parents were invited. The program 
was as follows: 

i. Opening song ("Songs for Little People"). 

2. Lord's Prayer and Bible verses. 

3. Missionary offering, with brief explanation 
of where the money was to go and what was to 
be done with it. Then the "offering hymn" 
was sung ("Songs for Little People"). 

4. Kindergarten game, "The Little Worm," 
was given by several of the very small children, 
illustrating how the worm goes to sleep in winter 
and awakes in springtime as a beautiful butter- 



fly. The other children held up their hands to 
make flower cups, and the butterfly flew here 
and there and sipped the honey. 

5. Easter story told by the superintendent. 

6. Superintendent held up a packet of flower 
seeds, and recited two short verses, "The 
Seeds' Story." A similar packet was given to 
each child, and children and teachers repeated 
the verses together. "Nature's Easter Story" 
was the closing song, participated in by all the 
children ("Song Stories for the Sunday School"). 

The program lasted for less than thirty- 
five minutes. There were no individual 
recitations or songs and nobody was self- 
conscious or embarrassed. There were ho 
distractions and attention was held to the 
sweet Easter story. The mothers did not 
even talk among themselves, for they were 
too much interested. The little children 
were very happy in carrying out such a 
program. 
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Emergency War Measures 

A national crisis is upon us and heavy 
responsibilities are upon all the people. The 
time has come for universal diligence and 
co-operation. There are certain deciding 
human factors in this war. Among these 
are: "the condition of the men at the front, 
the resources of the nation, an adequate food 
supply, a spirit of unity in plan and action, 
and a sacrificial loyalty to democracy." 
In the midst of the responsibilities involved 
very heavy demands are made upon the 
churches for competent leadership, for war 
relief, and for multiplied forms of service. 
To call attention to the things that are now 
most urgent, the Social Service Committee 
of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
through its secretary. Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten, D.D., submits a statement in the 
Sunday School World, January, based upon 
a declaration adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Chirst in America in 
a special meeting held in Washington, D.C. 



In the first place the churches are in 
chief measure responsible for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the army and navy. 
For this reason they should cultivate close 
relationship with the chaplains and the 
Y.M.C.A., an especially equipped and 
tested arm of the church for ministering 
to men in the camps. Also sympathetic 
support should be given to the plan of the 
American Bible Society to make the Scrip- 
tures available to all soldiers and sailors. 

Economic, moral, and religious con- 
siderations alike demand national prohibi- 
tion as a war measure. In the liquor traffic 
we have an enormous waste of food, labor, 
and other material resources, not to mention 
the heavy draft on health, life, and morality. 
The nation can no longer afford such 
waste. The churches must lay hold of this 
task with renewed earnestness. 

Our sex standards must be upheld. Lust 
and its deadly consequences are increased 
by war. Excitement and strain and the 
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removal of the customary restraints open 
the way for the spread of the social evil. 
The government in co-operation with the 
Federal Council and the Y.M.C.A. is trying 
to protect the mobilization camps. But the 
need requires the co-operation of all agencies 
that promote morality. Vice and liquor 
must be repressed in our communities, and 
wholesome social and recreational activities 
must be provided for the men. 

War times increase human suffering and 
make necessary a great volume of relief 
work. Gifts must be increased to foreign 
war relief and to the European religious 
bodies which we have already been assisting. 
There must be co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and there must be friendly 
and generous care of all the needs of the 
families of the men who are in national 
service. 

The vitality of the rising generation must 
be conserved and developed. "It is more 
important than ever for the churches to 
aid in removing the community conditions 
that make for defective lives and in securing 
sound measures of health and sanitation, 
of housing and nourishing, of recreation and 
education." Furthermore, to increase our 
food supply is a national duty. The world 
is short of food. We can and we must 
arouse our people to a realization of this 
fact. Just here both suburban and rural 
churches have a great opportunity. Ex- 
travagance and luxury are now criminal. 
Productive business must be maintained at 
its fullest possible capacity. The women 
of the churches can do much by insisting 
upon sound economies in food and clothing. 
Industrial standards set up by the churches 
must be maintained. There can be no 
increase in production unless the labor power 
of our nation is conserved. England's 
experience should be enough to convince us. 
We must at the same time stand against 
seven-day work, lengthened working day, 
the employment of children and young 
people under sixteen or of women in the new 



hazardous industries. There should be the 
heartiest co-operation with government 
action to stimulate community conscience 
for the suppression of all speculation in the 
necessities of life, the making of unjust 
profits, or the hoarding of foodstuffs. The 
principle of universal service should be 
applied to wealth and service, just as in the 
raising of troops. Democracy must be 
exemplified in both industry and govern- 
ment. "One of the patriotic duties of the 
Christian pulpit is continuously to develop 
in the people the determination that this war 
shall end in nothing less than such a con- 
structive peace as shall be the beginning of 
a world democracy." For suggestions, 
methods, means, literature, etc., all denomi- 
national agencies will find hearty co- 
operation by calling upon this Society 
Service Committee. 

The Unification of Methodism 

The commissions representing the two 
great branches of Methodism in the United 
States seem to be making satisfactory prog- 
ress with their task. They have held three 
meetings, namely, at Baltimore, December, 
1016; Traverse City, Michigan, June, 1917; 
Savannah, Georgia, February, 1918. Many 
of the details for reorganization have already 
been worked out in a way that it is believed 
will be, with minor alterations, satisfactory 
to the constituencies. Many difficult prob- 
lems have been dealt with, for most of which 
a solution has been found. To adjust and 
organize the interests of these bodies on a 
world-wide basis, and involving a member- 
ship of some seven millions, is a great under- 
taking. But it is believed that "only a 
thin line now divides the two great branches 
of Methodism." It is said "the meeting 
of Savannah was most important and suc- 
cessful. The commissions left feeling that 
the solution of all problems involved in 
unification was near." Another meeting 
is to be held in St. Louis, April 10, for the 
purpose of adopting proposals already 
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agreed upon and for completing the work 
of the commissions. Unless some un- 
expected disagreement should arise at 
this meeting, their recommendations will 
go to the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, at its quadren- 
nial meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, next May. 
It will be necessary also for these recom- 
mendations to be ratified by the Methodist 
Episcopal church, whose General Conference 
does not convene again in regular order 
until 1920. However, looking to the com- 
pletion of unification, that body at its last 
convening empowered its bishops to call a 
meeting of the General Conference in the 
interim if the interests of unification required 
it. It is felt that unification is to be a fact, 
and that within four to six years everything 
will be in smooth working order. 

American Church History in 1917 

Many interesting facts appear in 
Dr. H. K. Carroll's annual report, 1917, 
of the work of the American churches. 
The aggregate of church members for the 
hundred and sixty-seven denominations 
is 40,575,126. Some of the larger denomi- 
national groups are: Baptist (15 bodies), 
6,442, 393; Catholics (3 bodies), 14,663,342; 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodies), 1,396,466; 
Lutherans (18 bodies), 2,460,937; Metho- 
dists (16 bodies), 7,782,018; Presbyterians 
(n bodies), 2,225,879; Protestant Epis- 
copal (2 bodies), 1,083,366. There are 
181,808 ministers, an increase of 1,244, and 
226,609 churches, an increase of 1,006 over 
the year 1916. The net increase of church 
members was only 573,295. This is less 
than in 1916 by 183,329. It is also less than 
the average for the last five years. Under 
the present war conditions a few churches 
may have prospered more than usual, but 
churches with a large element of foreign- 
speaking population have had a lean year. 



The Hungarian Reformed Church reports 
the loss of one-fourth of its entire member- 
ship. The editor of The Official Catholic 
Directory estimates that their increase of 
communicants is something like 241,000 
less than in 1916. Some of the gains in 
membership were as follows: The Roman 
Catholic Church, with 14,618,000 com- 
municants, added 148,750; the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 3,887,000, gained 144,000; 
Northern Presbyterian, with 1,581,443, 
gained 38,416; Baptists, Northern, Southern, 
and Colored, with 6,106,604, added nearly 
77,000; all bodies of Methodists gained 

173.734- 

The year brought upon the churches a 
heavy tax for contributions to the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Knights of Columbus, the 
Red Cross, and many other similar organiza- 
tions for the care of our own soldiers and 
sailors and for those of our allies, and for 
the relief of war-devastated populations. 
But these contributions did not prevent a 
generous support of their own churches 
and benevolent institutions. The leading 
churches show even a large increase in the 
amounts contributed for home and foreign 
missions and for other denominational 
enterprise. All in all the period has been 
a great one for the churches. There 
has been a strong tendency to increase 
in co-operation and federation. Notwith- 
standing differences of creed and church 
government much common ground has been 
found for harmonious effort in caring for 
our country's armed forces and in assisting 
our government in furthering the purposes 
of the war in every way possible. Many 
weak, struggling churches in small com- 
munities, even when of different denomi- 
nations, have bridged their differences and 
come together to save their resources, 
increase their efficiency, and give the very 
best service. 



